JOHN MILTON
He will not seek to interpret the ways of the Puritans;
he will seek "to justify the ways of God to man." He
will write his epic now, not as he would have done when
he first planned it, a starry-eyed young man with a head
full of untried idealism, but as a veteran who has faced
reality in a long and bitter war, a veteran who has
come through it with scars, but not dishonored. His
very defeat and disillusionment will safeguard his poem
from romantic sentimentalism. They will provide a
basis of stern realism which will give it permanence.
His faith, his insight, and his unequaled powers of
expression will give it an apex in beauty. Thus, out
of the ashes of defeat he will erect a new structure,
an enduring temple for the human spirit
Paradise Lost Our understanding must be dear
about this or we shall never appreciate Paradise Lost.
Milton is not putting behind him his twenty years of
warfare on the field of politics as if it had been a mis-
take. Rather, he is distilling wisdom out of that ex-
perience. He has seen that the struggle of these years
is but one small engagement in the eternal quest
for man's ultimate liberty. When Milton enlisted in
that warfare his perspective was limited. He had ex-
pected God to work quickly, to establish His kingdom
here and now with a mere change in the form of Eng-
lish government He has learned that God must have
more time, that "a thousand years are but a day in
his sight" Liberty is more an achievement of the
inner spirit than of outer condition, important as the
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